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VOL. IV. HART 


HINTS AND METHODS FOR THE USE 
OF TEACAERS. 
(Concluded. ) 
VOCAL MUSIC.—Conrtinvep, 


“ For similar reasons, it is not desirable to 
wait until children can read music perfectly, be- 


FORD, MARCH 15, 1842. 


fure we commence to teach them to sing a part | 


written for a second or third treble voice. The 
inusic should be put into their hands to assist 
them; but, in the first instance, they must be 


taught chiefly by the ear. In our mode of in- | 


structing children to sing a second part, the same 


: : 
course is pursued as in teaching the air. The | 


teacher first learns the part himself, and the chil- 
dren then sing it with him, first without the air, 
and then with it. The most effective instruction 
in teaching children to read music, must be al- 
ternately directed te the ear and the eye. ; 
oA very useful exercise for children when first 
beginning to sing iu parts is, (when sufficiently 


simple fer the purpose,) what is commonly call- | 


ed a catch ; in which the second voices sing pre- 
cisely the same air as the first, only following 
the other voices after a given interval. 

“ Their next attempt would be a lively march- 
ing chorus, intended for the play-ground, and 
one which would be useful in reanimating the 


drooping spirits of a juvenile party returning | 


home fatigued after along walk, The words 
are; ' 
‘Come let us march and sing, 
And Music’s voice obey ! 
We cannot tire, if all conspire with songs to cheer the way. 
The pleasure of this hour 
No discord shall alloy. 
With one design, we all combine, and raise a song of joy. 
Then we will march and sing,’ &c. 


“ Some musical professors have objected, that, 
by allowing children to sing lively melodies, we 


vulgarise their taste, instead of enabling them to | 


appreciate the merit of the higher class of com- 


positions. But, he would protest against the at- 


tempt to force prematurely the tastes of children 
and put before them music which it is utterly 
impossible they can understand or enjoy before 


| 


they have well got over the elementary difficulties | 


of the art. 
« But there were one or two reasons why, on 


scientific grounds, lively, melodies should be pre- 


ferred to any others for teaching young children 
to sing. He used to think, as many people do, 
that it must surely be easier to teach children to 
sing afew slow notes, than a quick tune in which 
there are a great many notes: but, on trial, he 


found the fact to be directly the reverse. To | 
teach a child to hold on a long note without al- | 
lowing the voice to sink, and gradually flattening 


the tone, isto reach that which is one of the last 
things it can attain. He found also that it 
was not easy to teach them to raise and depress 
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the voice, or even to distinguish by the ear one 
note from another, by means of slow music: for, 
before one long note was well ended, the ear of 
the child had evidently lost all recollection of the 
note which preceded it. For the same reason he 
discovered it was utterly impossible to give the 
children a notion of time by slow music. The 
tunes the best adapted for teaching children, not 
merely mechanically to count time, but to feel 
the time of a composition, are those in which the 
accented notes are the most strongly marked, 
and in which they succeed cach other with a cer- 
tain degree of rapidity. On this account it is, 
that children who have been taught to dance to 
lively airs are often much better timeists than 
many of those who are the most familiar with 
the mere mechanical difficulties of instrumental 
music. On scientific, therefore, as well as on 
moral grounds, should the cheerful style of music 
be generally preferred for children.—Hickson’s 
Lecture. 


Vocal Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 


It is believed that the introduction of vocal mu- 
sic intothe public schools of Boston has answer- 
ed the expectations of its friends, has been such 
as to secure its continuance here, and to induce 
its introduction elsewhere. Some of the antici- 
pated advantages which have been in a good de- 
gree realized cannot be better stated, than in the 
language of the first report upon the subject made 
to the school committee of 1837. 

“* Good reading, we all know, is an important 
object, in the present system of instruction in our 
schools. Andon what does it depend? Apart 
from emphasis, on two things mainly —modula- 
tion and articulation. Now, modulation comes 
from the vowel sounds, and articulation from the 
consonant sounds, of the language, chiefly. Dy- 
namics, therefore, or that part of vocal music, 
which is concerned with the force and delivery of 
sounds, has a direct connection with rhetoric. In 
fact, the daily sounding of the consonant and 
vowel sounds, deliberately, distinctly, and by 
themselves, as the committee have heard them 
sounded in the musical lessons given according 
to the Pestalozzian system of instruction, would, 
in their opinion, be as good an exercise in the el- 
ements of harmoniousand correct speech as could 
be imagined.” ‘ 

Again ; ** There is another consideration not 
unworthy of remark. ‘ Recreation;’ says Locke, 
‘jis not being idle, as anyone may observe, but 
easing the weary part by change of business.’ 
This reflection, in its application to the purposes 
of instruction, contains deep wisdom. An alter- 
nation is needed im our schools, which, without 
being idleness, shall yet give rest. Vocal music 
seems exactly fitted to afford that alternation. A 
recreation, yet not a dissipation of the mind,—a 
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respite, yet not a relaxation,—its office would 


thus be, to restore the jaded energies, and send | 


back the scholars, with invigorated powers, to 
other and more laborious duties.” 


Again ; “By the regulations of the schoob | 


committee it is provided, that in all the public 


schools the day shall open with becoming exerci- | 
ses of devotion. How naturally and how beauti- | 


fully, vocal music would mingle with these exer- 
cises, and what unity, harmony, and meaning 
might thus be given to that which, at present, it 
is feared, is too often found to be a lifeless or an 
unfruitful service, need only to be suggested to 
be understood.” 
_ The introduction of this new branch of instruc- 
tion has in no way impaired .the discipline or wh- 
terfered with the other studies of the schools. 
On the contrary, it has seemed to form a pleas- 


ant incident in the routine of study. It has in- | 
terested the children ; and by singing together, | 


especially when boys and girls unite, a kindly 
and pleasant influence is exerted upon their man- 
ner toward each other. And I think it may be 
truly said that, in addition to the children’s ob- 
taining a useful and pleasant art, its introduction 
has done no harm to the other departments of the 
public schools, but, on the contrary, exerts an 
influence which benefits all departments, and 
both instruction and discipline. The annual exhi- 
bition, when the scholars who have been taught 
are brought together from all the schools, and sing 
in union, is one of the most interesting that our 
public schools present. 

Vocal music is taught now, under the direction 
of Mr. Lowell Mason, inall the Grammar Schools 
of the city. ‘Two lessons, of halftan hour each, 
are given in each school, every week. And 
about three thousand pupils, that is, about one 
half the whole number, are instructed. 

In regard tothe number who are capable of 
being taught, Mr. Mason thus writes : 

“TI think experience authorizes me to say, that 
there are none who are incapable of being 
teught. In this, as in all the other branches to 
which the scholars attend, all may make some 


progress, though, as in other branches, there are | 


but few who willexccl. I am fully satisfied that 
a capacity for music is a universal gift of Provi- 
dence, aud that to find a person incapable of 
improvement is as rare as to find one born deaf 
and dumb, or blind.” 


The want of a suitable book for teaching vo- 


cal music in schools has been admirably supplied 


by Mr. Mason in the Boston School Song Book, 


ton. 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


A Morning Hymn. 


My God! I thank thee that the night 

{n peace and rest hath passed away 
And that I see, in this fair light 

My Father's smile, that makes it day. 


Be thou my guids! and let me live 
As under thy al seeing eye; 
Supply my wants :: y sins forgive 
And make mehz: »y when I die. 
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Away to School.’ 
Our youthful hearts for learning burn, 
To science now onr steps we turn, 
Away, away to school ; 
Away, away to school ; 
Farewell to home and all its charma, 
Farewell to love’s paternal arms ; 
Away to school, away to school, 
Away, away to school. 


Behold ! a happy band appears, 
Away, away to school. 

The shout of joy now fills our ears, 
Away, away to school. 

Our voices ring, our hands we wave, 

Our hearts rebound with vigor brave, 

Away to school, away to school, 

Away, away to school. 


No more we walk, no more we play, 
Away, away to school, 

in study now we spend the day, 
Away, away to school. 

United in a peaceful band, 

We’re join'd in heart, we’re join’d in hand, 

Away to school, away to school, 

Away, away to school. 


“ Perseverance; or, Try Again. 
}. 


"Tis a lesson you should heed 

Try, try, try again, 
If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try, try again. 
Fhen your courage should appear ; 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear, 

Try, try, try again. 


Once or twice though you shuld fail, 
Try again; 

If you would at last prevail, - 

Try again. 
If we strive, tis no disgrace, 
Though we may not winthe race; 
What should you do in that ease ? 

‘Try again. 

ul. 


If yowfind your task is hard, 

Try again. 
Time will bring you your reward, 

Try again. 
All that other folks can do, 
Why with patience should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 

Try again.” 

Central Society. 


Hymn for a School Celebration. 


We praise thee, Lord, a favored band, 

For happy homes and Freedom’s land, 
For schools where learning’s boon is given, 
And fanes that point our hopes to heaven. 


We bless thee for our pilgrim sires, 
Who felt the love thy word inspires, 
And sought to rear on hostile coast, 

Fair learning's Shrine—a nation’s boast. 


Iy danger's paths they fearless trod, 
Approv’d of conscience and of Gud, 
And ’mid the forest and the foe, 

They toil’d, the seeds of truth to sow. 


To guard the plant with pious care, 

They spill'd their blood, and pour'd their prayer, 
And for jt sought a sure defence— ; 
The banner of Omnipotence. 


We, thvir glad offspring pledge our truth, 
In riper age, in tender youth, 

Toseek the blessing‘ from above, 
Onwhomes e prize and schools we love. 
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These seats of freedom—common s-hools, 
Where minds are trained by golden rules, 
Where sons of indigence or wealth 
May drink the streams of social health— 


We consecrate to thee, this day ; 

And in thy courts our vows we pay, 
That teachers and the taught shall share 
Our faithful aid and zealous care. 


"These schools we love, these fanes revere’; 

We love our land, to knowledge dear ; 

We ne’er to trnth will recreant be, 

But mind the laws and live to Thee. 

j Rev. R. Robbins. 


Lines for the closing examination of a School. 


Is it not sweet to gather 

In our own native clime, 

Those flowers of intellect and truth, 
That brave the storms ef time ? 


‘That cheer our wandering footsteps 

As ow this life we tread, 

And breathe fresh fragrance o’er the soul, 
When youth and bloom are fled? 


Our faithful teacher’s kindness, 

And all her pious care, 

We'll grave upon our grateful hearts, 
Until they throb no more. 


And when our sunny tresses 
Are sprinkled o’er with grey, 
Or when beneath the. lonely turf, 
In mouldering dust we lay— 


May many a docile pupil 

Here in our plices rise 

And ‘neath these favor’d walls obtain 
Their training for the skies. 


L. H. 8, 





MISCELLANEOUS UINTS. 


Coming into School. 

Some children have bten rudely brought up at home, 
and seen only rough and boisterous manners. They will, 
perhaps, rush into school with a slam of the door,a heavy 
stamping, an awkwaru swinging of arms and legs, ang a 
hasty tumble into their seats. Many such things are done 
without any ill intention. Even after the clown has been 
told over and over how to conduet, his examples on the 


Miscellaneous Hints—Linear Drawing. 





opposite side being often more frequent, and his habitslong | 


fixed, he will not always remember, nor readily conform to 
the rules of propriety. 
ness, and do not unnecessarily single out individuals, be- 
eause that will expose them to ridicule ; and ridicule is gen- 
erally injurious to the young, especially when directed 
against failings which they are uncenscious of, or have 
never before known to beso. You may remark to 
the whole school on the importance of coming in, and go- 
ing out properly and then show them how, by coming into 
the door with your hat off, walking quietly to a seat, and 
sitting gently down. If you find a child careless on the 
subject, you may, after repeated hints, make him go back, 
and euter as he should. ‘This he will be likely to remem- 
ber 


Going out to play. 


If scholars are under the eye of the teacher while out, or 
if they engage only in moderate, proper, and quiet amuse- 
ments, and use unexceptionable language, it may be better 
for them to go out together. But if it be otherwise, or if 
the teacher has reason to fear thatdisorder or impropriety 
will occur, he would, probably, act the safest part, by allow- 
ing only one, two, three, or a class, or division, to go out at 
a time. 

A great part of the evils which occur in school often arise 
from some irregularity permitted during the recess. If all 
the scholars are allowed to go out together, there is this se- 
rious advantage arising from it; none, or but very few go- 
ing out at any other time. Their social feelings, too, are 
thus for a short time in lively and agreeable exercises, and 
they return to their tasks with new interest. 


In such cases, proceed with mild- | 
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Departure from School. 


In leaving school the strictest order should be preserved. 
Nothing can well be more unfriendly to good conduct, in 
school and out, than the violent pushing, stam; ing, and 
screaming, in leaving school, which are permitted by many 
teachers. 

Signals to the Teacher. 


The scholars are required, in some schools, to hold up a 
haud when they want any thing. One finger is made in 
some schools to signify, ‘‘ May I go to the desk and speak 
to the master ?”’ two fingers, ‘I wish the teacher to come 
here, that I may speak to him.” And, three, “‘ May I go 
out?” 

[tis a good rule to forbid scholars making a sign, or cuw- 
ing tothe teacher while he is hearing a class, except when 
the case is extraordinary, or he cannot get on with his stud- 
ies without help. 

Negleeted Children. 

A poor, ignorant and dirty child should be received by 
the teacher with as warm a welcome as any other. It is to 
be presumed that he is in need of kind friends, and is not 
to blame forthe double neglect of his parents or guardians 
in training and dressing him. There is often greater ease in 
getting the affections of such children, who have few others 
tolove. Set him at such tasks as he will be certain to suc- 
ceed in, that he may be encouraged to learn; place him 
where he may see the manners of the best bred children, 
show him how to keep himself clean and tidy, and to make 
the most decent appearance he can with his old clothes, 
while you try to keep the other scholars as much as possible 
from thinking of them. Puthim in classes with those rather 
his inferiors in knowledge, if they are to be found, unless 
they are much smaller than himself. 


REASONS FOR INTRODUCING LINEAR DRAW- 
INTO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Linear Drawing is a valuable acquisition, both 
on account of its moral and intellectual influen- 
ces, and its use in the arts and business of life. 
And first, in a moral point of view, it affords in- 
nocent occupation and amusement. Occupation 
and amusement are things children will have ; it 
is a demand of their nature. No systematic pro- 
vision is made for the last of these—amusement ; 
and a very incomplete one for the former. The 
long winter evenings, and yet longer summer 
days, present many unappropriated, unprovided- 
for hours; now one such hour—what mischief 
will it not furnish to the vacant mind, the unem- 
ployed eyes and hands of a child! But give him 
u taste for anything interesting, innocent and at- 
tainable, he will never be at a loss for some- 
thing to do. When the lessons are learned, the 
business of the day finished, the street amuse- 
ments, (for ouc children, with individual excep- 
tions, rely chiefly on these,) have ceased, he will 
not sit down listlessly, or] busy himself in med- 
dling with what is troublesome to others or hurt- 
ful to himself; but with a pencil and slate, or 
paper, nay, with a bit of charcoal and a shingle, 
he will be charmed in delineating the forms of 
objects lhe has ubserved, (and observed all the 
more accurately, for the purpose of imitating 
them,) in his daily walks. Nor, secondly, is the 
intellectual influence less apparent. This sim- 
ple recreation always at hand, never troublesome 
or expensive, cultivates in him the powers of ob- 
servation, of curiosity, of comparison, and of im- 
itation. It exercises his eye, his hand, his atten- 
tion, his discrimination—invention. A_ child 


cannot look at a house, a bridge, or a tree, or 
any object whatever, with the design to make a 
drawing of it, that every one of these faculties 
And whe 


is not brought into action. ethe great 
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purpose of education? not merely the knowledge 
of this or that fact or principle ; but the free use, 
the fair development of all our faculties, ready 


icati ic i ay de- |. . : . 
for any application which after life may | instruction and its several bearings upon our 


mand. 

The direct influence which the taste and talent 
for drawing exerts on the moral feelings, is wor- 
thy of attention. It leads to a careful observa- 
tion and a true enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
ture and art; it develops and feeds that precious” 
element of our nature, the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful--universally diffused, and designed to cle- 
vate and refine the soul, to turn it from gross en- 
joyments, to tranquilize its ruder passions, aud 
lead it, by the pure deliglit it supplies, from self 
and selfish gratifications, to high and holy ob- 
jects. Those only, in whose souls this sentiment 
has been developed by education, know how viv- 
id and satisfying is the delight experienced from 


————————— - ss 


j 


Sas 


whole country, must be the wish of every friend 


of common schools. 


What we shall next propose concerns primary 


main subject. 
The interests of female improvement demand 


‘that those who have already received the intel- 


| Jectual and moral training afforded directly or 


music, from the visible beauties of vature, and | 


the works of the fine arts; and the mind which 
has once acquired a relish for such refined pleas- 
ures, will surely find in this taste, some protec- 


| our works. 


tion from the attacks of vicious and low desires. | 
And thirdly, drawing is a talent which may al- | 


ways be turned to use. There is scarcely a trade, 
profession, or science which does not require its 
aid. It conveys knowledge which could in no 
other way be imparted, and those who can ex- 
ercise it, whether male or female, are in posses- 
sion of a certain means of earning a subsistence. 
There is an increasing demand for artists, to draw 
plans, patterns, avatumical, botanical, and other 
scientific representations, and diagrams. Not a 
patent for a machme cau be taken out, unless a 
correct drawing accompany the petition. Nota 


indirectly by our best schools, should now mani- 
fest that their education makes them capable of 
more extended usefulness; and thus fulfil the 
predictions heretofore made by the friends of 
their cause. There is a field already whitening 
tothe harvest, and they are the appointed reapers, 
for it is the peculiar province of woman, to rear 
the young; and what the individual mother does 
at home, that should the united mothers do for 
their children, collected in the village nursery,— 
the common school. The interests of these 
Should be in our hearts, in our prayers, and in 
Nineteen twentieths of the children 
of our country have no learning but what they 
here acquire. 

But these schools are in a melancholy condi- 
tion; and this is true even where they receive 
the most attention. Read the common school 
journals of Connectieut and Massachusetts. Go 
through the villages of New England, and New 
York, and mark the dilapidated huts by the dus- 
ty way-side, where the children of the dis- 
trict are imprisoned, with less regard to their 
cleanliness and comfort, than is manifested for 
that of our State convicts. And what must be 


| the teacher, who will consent there to be immur- 
| ed during the day, unshaded from the heat of 


lecturer on any subject which embraces objects | ) 
_ ter; togo thence for the night’s repose, some- 


of sight, such as Astronomy, Geology, Natural 
History, Scenery, or the Mechanical Powers, but 


must rely on some artist for his diagrams and | 


drawings; without which, he would in vain at- 
tempt to communicate clear ideas to the audience 
he addresses. There is scarcely an individual to 
be met with, who will not admit that he has of- 
ten wished he possessed the power to delineate, 
even in a rude style, the wbhject he has occasion 
to describe or remember. Next to writing, the 
art of drawing is of geveral use, and its acquisi- 
tion will be valuable, whatever may be the busi- 
ness or condition of life.— Linear Drawing. 





THE RELATION OF FEMALES, AND MOTHERS 
ESPECIALLY, TO THE CAUSE OF COMMON 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


The following valuable suggestions consti- 
tute part of an address prepared 
Emma Willard, at the request of a committee of 
the Western College of Teachers, and read be- 
fore the annual meeting of that body in October 
last at Cincinnati, Ohio. This portion of the 
address has been read in several meetings of Ja- 
dies in this State, and has led to the formation of 
associations of a similar character to the one now 
in such successful operation in Kensington. 
That it may lead to many more, nay, to one in 
every school district in the State, and ir the 


/ money alone which will regenerate it. 


summer, and unprotected from the blasts of win- 


times to one distant dwelling, and sometimes to 
another. 

Our common school system must be regener- 
ated or our country is undone. And it is not 


There 


must be care and attention, minute and multipli- 


| ed. Who shall render it? Our men have the 


general government in its complicated play to 
look after, in peace and in war. They have the 
State, the county and the town to provide for. 
The church, the family, and the school depend 
on them for the means of support ; and they 
have not time to regulate all the minutia con- 


| nected with the teaching of their little children. 


These maiters being left to them, they, as the 
widowed father of a bereayed family, hire one 


| who looks after the children, but it is commonly 


by Mrs. | 


us ahireling, not as a mother ; as in a family, no 
care on earth can be to fittle children, like that 
of the mother, so to the collected children, none 
can be equal to that of the collected mothers. 
These are no visionary speculations impracti- 
cable in action. Their development has already 
begun. Among the green hills of Connecticut. 
where perhaps some of your association sported 
in childhood, there is a little band of mothers 
conjoined in a society; and it may be, at this 
moment collected in the school house of the dis- 
trict, to devise and execute the best plans for the 
good of their gathered children. Their consti- 


_ tution and laws bind them, to learn the condition 
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provide the needed raiment. Another article en- 
joins them to observe the condition of the school 
house, and its furniture, the accommodations of 
the children and their teacher, so that comfort 
and health may be regarded, and habits, proper 
and cleanly, may be formed. Another part of 
their duty, which requires the talents of their ed- 
ucated members, is to enter into their course of 
study, and with the advice of male committees, 
to order what classes shall be formed, and what 
works shall be studied, and those to provide. 

It was but last May, that this little society be- 
gan its operations; and already the fruits of their 
labors are manifold and precious. ‘The children 
are clean. Their school room is whitewashed 
and made neat in every corner. Without you 
may see an eaves-trough, and a vessel to hold 
rain water,—and in an ante-room a neatly scour- 
ed form for pails and drinking cups, and wash- 
basins, with towels hyng above. New furniture 
is provided for the teacher. She is ex-officio a 
member of the association, and is a young lady 


of every one in the district, andif any lack, to | 


of talents and not without friends, nor wholly | 


without fortune. She was liberally educated ; 
but she caught the spirit of improvement, and 
undertook, and now performs her labor with a 


far different spirit, than the love of gain. She | 


feels enuobled by giving her efforts, not heré 


neglected, to a generous cause. The cry of un- | 
suitable school books, and a want of conformity | 


even in these, is no longer here. ‘The mothers 
have found a way to obviate this as they may 
every serious impediment to the proper training 


of their children, if they will come forward in | 


their united strength. Look upon the western 
wall of the school house and you sce a book case 


7 
experiments. No idle stray books are here read 
to give false principles in morals, to foster a 
maudlin sensibility, or teach the children a style 
more childish than their own. The precious 
hours of school reading make them acquainted 
with the Bible, and with their books of study, 
which they are taught to understand and explain. 
When they are merry, they sing. ‘They are not 
kept more than an hour confined, before they are 
allowed to sport in the wood just by, or on the 
green bank of the hillock; on which the school 
house stands ; fortunately at some distance from 
the public road. It is in the town of Berlin, 
among the beautiful brooks and groves of Ken- 
sington, that this favored spot may be foand. It 
overlooks, the distant a mile, the pleasant street 
of Worthington, so named from a member of a 
family among the most honored in the State, 
whose capital is the renowned Queen of the 
West. 

Not only have these mothers improved their 
children but themselves. Instead of gay parties 
for their daughters they have in some cases invi- 
ted a class it may be of geography or chemistry 
to their houses, and themselves examined them 
in their study. The regular meeting of the soci- 
ety has been held one afternoon of each month 
at the school house, when they have first heard 
the children recite, and then dismissing them, 
have proceeded to the business of the society, 
their industrious hands perhaps employed in the 
meantime in making garments for the destitute. 
Their funds come from the contribution made by 
each at initiation, and gifts from the zealous at 
home or abroad gentlemen as well as Jadies ; for 


| fathers are. delighted when they behold mothers 


locked. It contains the library, these mothers | 
have purchased for the school. Their teacher | 


is their librarian. If parents are poor, the use 


of the books, is free, but if able to pay, the socie- | 


ty receive four, six or eight cents, according to | 


the value, on each volume used in the season. 


This will keep their fund good to purchase new | 
ones when needed ; or when it shall be resolved , 


that new studies shall be introduced ; and they 
find that a great saving is to be made of family 


successfully occupied in promoting the improve- 
ment of children. The interest of the members 
some of whom engaged at first with reluctance, 
increases with their labors; for they see the 
blessed effects in their own children, and those 
of their neighbors. The field opens before them 
as they advance. They have made discoveries 
of conveniences to be provided, of discomforts 
and dangers to health and physical constitution 


_ to be guarded against, which but for their per- 


expenses, by this plan of providing school books | 
for their children, no money-loving author, will | 


there put out a good work, and introduce a bad 


one, by flattering the vanity or tampering with | 
the honesty of the teacher. She, as is proper, is | 


but the agent of the mothers ; therefore if she 
leaves the school, there need be no change of 
studies. 


Go with me to this school and listen to the re- | 
citations. The children are taught to articulate | 


without toning. The little ones have their slates, 


on which they print the letters of the alphabet; | 


the larger have their black boards on which they 


state and work their sums in arithmetic, or illus- | 
| nature. can be calculated on’ if maternal Jove 


trate geographical studies by drawing maps. 


They are taught spelling and composition sim- | 


ultaneously by writing sentences on familiar sub- 


jects, or concerning their lessons. The most | 


advanced class compose familiar letters. This 
class are this season learning “‘ Chemistry for 
Beginners ;” and at home the mothers are de- 
lighted to observe them engaged in their simple 


| 
| 


sonal attention they would never have dreamed 
of. And even the principle of taste so natural to 
our sex, begins to operate; and they are plan- 
ning an enclosure for the hill side in which with 
the trees already planted hy the fathers, shrubs 
and flowers shall arise and blossom, and vines 
shall climb around the windows to shelter the 
day home of their dear ones. 

, We dwell on this scene with delight, because, 
we indulge the hope that it may be the promise of 
asystem fraught with immeasurable good. We 
cannot but believe that the example will be fol- 
lowed, and. that when once began, no place will 
be found to stop; for there will ever be children 
to be taken care of, and what principle of human 


should fail? It is not here the zeal for some dis- 
tant object of charity, warmed jnto life by elo- 
quence, and to pass away with the excitement 
which produced it ; but it is the ealm operation 
of a principle as constant in the moral, as gravi- 
tation in the physical world, and patriotism and 
philanthropy may if needed be called to its aid ; 












































































and alse the laudable desire for the special im- 
provement and elevation of our own sex. 
the children are judiciously educated in moral, 
mental and physical respects, and if after at- 
tending the common school, they are destined 
for higher seminaries, and more liberal courses 
of study, they will go prepared ; and may reach 
an evninence beyond that yet attained by our sex 
in any age or country. 


COMMON SCHOOLS*IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


Extract from a letter of Dr. SB. Woodward, Superintendent 
of the State Lunertic Hospital. 


The schools in Worcester, I think are excel- 
lent; this is greatly owing to the indefatigable 
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the Hospital. 








or the public, promote scholars from the lower to 
the higher schools, and examine all scholars 
that are admitted to any of the schools at first. 
The committee have great powers and their 
dJabors are great, they devote a great deal of time 
to the duty. I was on the board one year, but 
found it to require too much time for me to de- 
vote to an object disconnected with my duties in 
Since the year 1825, the schools 
have had a jubilee in the month of April. The 


| children all assemble, dressed in their best attire, 
| walk in procession to the church where an ad- 


attention of mary respectable gentlemen of the | 


town, who labor with a most commendable spirit, 
to give the schools their present high character. 
The town appropriated last year 5600 dollars, 

to be divided amongst the 13 district schools. 
The Latin Grammar School receives 1000 dol- 
~ lars and is accessible to all the boys of the town, 
when suitably qualified to enter it. This is an 
excellent school taught by a man of middle life, 
who devotes his life to teaching and who receives 
a salary equal to the average of the settled clergy- 
man of the place. In this school our young 
men nre fitted for college. It is patronized by 
Governors, Judges, and all the professional men 
and respectable citizens of the town and takes 
high rank and deservedly so. Giving this school 
so high a character has cheapened the means of 
education, so that I kept two aud three sons in 


dress is delivered to them by some one selected 
by the committee. This is an interesting o¢ca- 
sion and is fully attended by parents and others 
and cannot fail to have avery favorable influ- 
ence upon all, both parents and cluildren and 
others who feel interested in the general subject 
of education. : 

The excellent Secretary of the Board of Edu- 


, cation has repeatedly addressed the people of the 


our best schools at once, for the whole year, by | 


paying a tax of less than ten dollars. 


The Centre District has within its limits prob- 


ably about 5000 inhabitants and enrolls about 
906 scholars. 
schools. 
in three spacious and handsome buildings, each 
of which accommodates four schools. 


The in- | 


fant schools receive children at the age of three | 


years and from them they are advanced accord- 
ing to their progress to the higher schools, till 
they enter the Female High School and the 
Boys English High School, in which are taught 
the higher branches of English Education. The 
boys who attend to the languages are advanced 
from the latter to the Latin Grammar School be- 
fore named. In the infant schools the sexes 
mingle, in the others they are separate. No 


child is advanced from one school to an other | 


without the action of the committee whose pow- 
ers and duties will be named hereafter. 

In the Centre District, there is a committee 
annually chosen, consisting of twelve gentlemen 
including most of the clergymen, some other pro- 
fessional men, and other intelligent citizens, who 
will devote the time necessary to carry out this 
efficient system of school education. The com- 
mittee meet monthly, two of them visit each 
school every month and give it a thorough ex- 
amination, and report to the full meeting the 
progress and condition of the school. 

his committee examine the teachers, decide 
on the course of instruction; establish regulations 
for the government of the schools, investigate 
all complaints made by perents, pupils, teachers 


There are in this district fourteen | 
Twelve of which, I believe, are kept | 


town with the best effects. 

One of the excellencies of the system is that it 
makes a permanent business of instruction, the 
teachers that are approved are as much settled, as 
the clergyman or physician. The committee 
say 6f one, that he has been employed by the 
district “time whereof the memory of” the 
Board “runneth not to the contrary.” Of 
another they say, “ As for thirteen years—so 
for the past year Mr. L . has been faithful 
and successful.” Of another the report of the 
Board says, ‘* He has been thirteen years in the 
employment of the district, always respected and 
acceptable.” 

The salaries are sufficient to secure the best 
teachers, the male teachers receive from 500 to 
1000 dollars per annum. 

Another of the excellencies, of the schools is 
the constant, regular and thorough inspection 
that is made of them every month, the annual 
reports which gives to each their just meed of 
praise and the encouragement of teachers and 
children te excel by commending what is praise- 
worthy, and frankly naming defects. 

The attention paid to school houses in no 
small, degree influences the character of the 
schools kept in them. 

In the‘Centre District of this town are three 
large and handsome edifices for schools one of 
wood and two of brick, each has four school 
rooms spacious and comfortable in most respects, 
the other schools are taught in the old school 
houses which are neatly painted and have every 
appearance of comfort which such houses have, 
built twenty five or thirty years ago. 


If I were to name what is defective in the 


| schools of this place or rather what I consider of 





doubiful benefit, I should say, the early separa- 
tion of the sexes is one defect is that the Fe- 
male High School is taught by a lady instead of 
a gentleman, another, that apprentices* are sep- 
arated from other youth being calculated to foster 
distinctions, is a third, and not admitting children 
of color to all the advatages of education which 
are liberally extended to all other children in this 
intelligent community, a fourth—I express these 





“See Note on opposite page. 
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objections to the general system adopted by the | 
very intelligent gentlemen who constitute the | 
Beard of control, with a full conviction that they | 
know far better than myself, the reasons which | 
first directed them to adopt this system, and | 
which now induce them to continue it, and if all | 
the facts connected with it were before me, Lam | 
by no means certain that I should not certainly | 
acquiesce in the wisdom of the plan. One thing | 
I am free to declare, that in all my acquaintance | 
with men in any station in life, I have never met 
a set of men more capable of devising a govd | 
system of education, or more disposed to exert 
themselves in the good cause, than the commit- 
tee of the First District School in Worcester. 
*For some explanation on this point we addressed a 
letter to one of the Board of Trustees, from whose reply | 


we make the following extract : | 

“Iam happy to be able to explain in a satisfactory | 
manner, I hope, the feature in our system of schools, to 
which you refer. As Dr. Woodward states, we have 14 | 
(or with the African school 15) permanent §chools kept | 
the whole year. It was found there were from 40 to 60 | 
boys between the ages of 12 and-18, who wished to attend 
school only during the winter, forthree or four months. | 
If they were placed in the permanent schools for bors | 
of their ages, those schools would be so crowded, as to 
impair the efficiency of the instruction. To provide for 
this class of scholars, a school was established, and to 
distinguish it from others, was called the “apprentice’s 
school.” Some of the scholars are apprentices bound 
out to their masters on condition that they shall go to 
school a few months in the winter. It was not designed 
to separate mechanics, or the sons of mechanics, from 
others, and it has not had that effect. You were correct 
in supposing that in our public schools, “all rich and poor 
enjoy equal advantages.” The most distinguished fami- 
lies educate their children in them. Gov, Davis has 
never sent histo any other. It gives me pleasure to say, 
that since I have conversed with Dr. Woodward on the 
subject, he entirely concurs in the propriety of our ar- 
rangement.” 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 

Tue Scuorar’s Companion. Philadelphia, 
H. Perkins, 134 Chesnut st. 

This volume isa valuable contribution to the 
library of the teacher, as well as an excellent 
text-book for the higher classes of our common | 
schools, for instruction in the orthography, de- 
rivation, and classification of English words. For 
the waft of a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage attained by some such help, very much of 
the intercourse of daily life, and the ordinary 
reading of a large portion of the community is 








_really unintelligible, at least is not attended with 


its justadvantages and pleasures. The constant | 
use of terms of Latin and Greek derivation make 
the study of Etymology absulutely necessary. A 
faithful use or study of the Companion, will en- 
able any one to understand the compound terms 
and phrases which the demands of civilization 
are daily introducing. A glance at the contents 
will explain the character of the book : 


PART I. 


Classification of Words according to Orthogra- 
phy and Pronunciation. 


Cuapr. I. Words pronounced exactly alike, but 
spelled differently ; arranged according to the 
sound of the principal vowel. 





Cuap. If. Words of similar pronunciation. 
Cuap. III. Equivocal words. 


’ Tiffany & Burnham. 
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Cuar. LV. Jmproprieties heard in conversation. 
Cuar. V. Rule in orthography: 
PART Il. 
Derivation. 
Cuar. 1. General account of derivation and 
composition, Prefixes, Suffixes. 
Cuar. I]. Words derived from the Latin. 
Cuar. II]. Words derived from the Greek. 
Cuap. 1V. Miscellaneous Tables. 
1. Corresponding derivatives. 
2. Greek and Latin plurals. 
Latin words and phrases. 
- French words and phrases. 
5. Abbreviations. 
6. Words derived chiefly from classical and 
proper names, 


= 


PART Hl. 
English Synonyms. 


Manvat or Userut Sruptes, by Noah Web- 
ster, L. L. D. New Haven, S. Babcock. 

This is a valuable companion for the use of 
teachers as a text-book for fuller oral instruction. 
It aims to present such views of caution as will 
illustrate the wisdom, goodness, and design of 
the Supreme Being, in adopting created things 
to their respective ones, and especially to the ac- 
commodation and happiness of mankind, The 
following are the “ contents :” 


Cuar. I. Solar system ; its adaptation to the 
convenience of mankind, and to vegetable life. 

Cuar. II. Geology ; modern discoveries, show- 
ing the order of things in the crust of the earth 
to be according to the order in which, by the 
scriptural account, they were created. 

Cuap. III. The Atmosphere; Light ; Heat ; 
Sounds ; Minerals; Metals. 

Cuar. IV. Animals. Wonderful discoveries 
of extinct Animals, 

Cuar.V. Man. Structure of the human body, 

Cuar. VI. Moral System ; its adaptation ta 
the happiness of mankind. 

Cuar. VII. Laws respecting Females, Minors, 
Wards, and Apprentices. 

Cuar. VIII. Property ; various species ex- 
plained. ‘ 

Cuar. IX. Of Government, Laws, Crimes, 
Trespasses, and Courts of Justice. 

Cuap. X. Rules of Logic. 

Cuar. XI. Rhetoric, Composition, Style. 

Cuar. XII. Rules of Orthography ; Exercis- 
es in Derivation ; Rules for the use of Capital 


| Letters. 


Cuar. XIII. Specimen of Definitions. 

Cuap. XIV. Illustrations of Grammar. 

Cuap. XV. Chronology. 

Cuap. XVI. Orders of Architecture. 

Cuap. XVII. Banking Institutions. 

Cuar. XVII. Punctuation. ‘ 

Cuap. XIX. Prosody ; Laws of Versification. 

Cuar. XX. Explanation of Prefixes, Affixes, 
or Suffixes, and Terminations. 

Finst Lessons in Drawine, for Schools, Ly- 
ceums, and Families, by J. Holbrook, illustrated 
with 57 Engraved Figures. 


Mircue.y’s Outtine Maps, with a Key for 
the usecf Teachers. Hartford, Mather, Case, 
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“This series of outline or rere ‘ton maps isthe | the common schools, reaching as it may, every 


most valuable help which has been provided | 
since the introdtiction of the atlas, for thorough 
instruction in Geography. No school, public or 
private, should be without a set, twenty-one in 
all, or at least with those representing the grand 
division of the earth, The want of such a set 
has been supplied in some cases, as in Mr, 
Lovell’s school at New Hfaven, and Mr. Harri- 
son’s school at Hartford, by skeleton maps pre- 
pared on cloth at a considerable expense, and in 
no schools of the State is the study of Geography 
taught with more success. 
these maps deserve as they will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a liberal patronage for their enterprise. The 
whole set can be had for $15, and, probably at 
considerable discount, if a number of districts 
should unite to buy them by the quantity. We 
should rejoice to hear of their being introduced 
into every district school in the State. 


EXCHANGE LYCEUM. 
The following notice of this excellent institution, is from 
the New York Sun. 
We have passed a hundred times, a door of 
the Soctety Libfary buildiug in Broadway, over 
which are the words “ Exchange Lyceum,” with- 


out stopping to think what was the meaning of 


the name, or the object of the establishment ; and 
we presume that thousands of our citizens have 
regarded it with equal carelessness. A day or 
two since we were induced to visit it, and had 
the pleasure of learning its object, and the man- 
ner in which it is accomplishing it. Mr. Hol- 
brook, a gentleman who has taken a deep inter- 
est in the geological surveys of this and other 
States, and in the cause of science and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, has opened this room, which 
is a large and commodious one, as a depository 
for the purpose of receiving, exhibiting and ex- 
changing minerals, plants, shells, drawings, 
scientific instruments, and other specimens, pro- 
duced from the great storehouse of nature, or 
by human skill and science. 

The special object of this depository is to in- 
gtitute regular exchanges with a similar institu- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Vattemaie, of 
Paris, and with Mr. Freiderichethal, of Vienna, 
and through them with institutions and individu- 
al3 in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of 
the sea. As soon asthe plan shall be in full 
operation—and the arrangements are either com- 
pleted or rapidly making for that purpose—each 
of these depositories, and as many others as may 
become connected with them, will possess speci- 
mens, and be able to impart a knowledge of the 
geology of every part and parcel of the globe 
that we inhabit. The system of scientific ex- 
changes which Mr. Vattemare has. so ardently 
advocated on both sides of the Atlantic, will thus 
be put into practical operation, and its influence 
upon the cause of science and learning must be 
powerful throughout the world. * 

But the feature of the plan most immediately 
interesjing to us is that which brings it to bear 
directly upon the minds of the rising generation 
im our own country—which carries it not only to 
our universities, colleges, and academies, but to 
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log school house in the remotest corners of the 
land. The children of the city schools are in- 
vited to make up small cabinets of geological 
specimens, accurately marking the different for- 
mations and orders ; these they transmit to 
schools in some other parts of the country, re- 
questing in return similar cabinets of such speci- 
mens us may be procured in that vicinity. In 
this way curiosity and emulation is awakened, 
and the young mind js Jaunched upon the ocean 
of thought from the true point of departure.— 
New views will continue to open before it, urging 
it furward with eagerness to know all that may 
be known by mortals. 

We need say nothing of the importance of a 
general and thorough diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of people in this country.— 
That the permanence of our institutions and the 
progress of the human race depends largely, not 
to say mainly, upon it, has passed into an axiom. 
But what knowledge shall we diffuse? Shall it 
be nothing more than reading, writing and arith- 
metic—that which is useful in enabling men to 
transact their ordinary business, and take care of 
their dollars? True this ought we to do—but 
there is more, much more, which we should not 
leave undone. ‘These almost mechanical branch- 
es of education are necessary to enable people to 
take care of their individual interests. But that 
we may show the world an example of self-gov- 
ernment in all its beauty and perfection, philoso- 
phy itself must be diffused ; men must be taught 
to think—and to think accurately. 


How shall this be done ? By beginning right ; 
to do which we must begin at the beginning. — 
Let our children be taught to think philosophi- 
cally, by studying the formation of the earth upon 
which they have been brought into being, under- 
standing the process by which it was created, 
and learning the properties of the various por- 
tions of this great mass of matter. As they pro- 
gress, and turn over leaf after leaf of the great 
yolume of nature, their ardor for knowledge will 
increase, their minds will expand, their passions 
be subdued, and their characters formed upon a 
foundation that can never be shaken. 





We are rejoiced to learn that in several towns 
in the vicinity, during the past weck, public meet- 
ings of all the schools of the town or society, 
have been held, for the purpose of examination. 
Similar meetings are to be held in other parts of 
the State. If it is not too late, we should like 
to see arrangements made by school visiters and 
teachers for such gi gathérings of children in every 
town. The meeting, if conducted with ordinary 
prudence, will prove of great interest and profit 
to all concerned, to children, teachers, school 
officers, and parents. It may be best in most 
cases to confine the exercises to a few studies, 
so as to give each schoo] and each scholar an 
opportunity to take a part, and to give variety 
and animation to the whole proceedings, by 
vocal and instrumental music. Appropriate 
addresses should be made at the close of the 
examination. The following verses Were written 
for such occasions. 




















